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than good, since many Anglicans, not fully acquainted with the
tangled history of these years, resented the condemnation as a
gratuitous insult to their Church. They hastily adopted Arch-
bishop Benson's theory of a plot. There had been an attempt to
humiliate the Archbishops, and, when this had been brought to
nothing by the grace of God and the wisdom of Dr. Benson,
the conspirators had flung a handful of mud at the Church of
England. The mud, they exclaimed, must be returned; and
some of it was. Harmful, too, was likely to be the efiect of the
condemnation of the Orders on future efforts for Reunion. It
closed with some finality a door through which communica-
tions might pass. Roman theologians have expressed the opin-
ion that the Bull is among those rare utterances which are cov-
ered by the Infallibility. That was not Halifax's view. At least
he believed that Apostolicae Curae, if it could not be set aside,
could be explained, and in a fashion satisfactory to Anglicans,
when the right moment arrived and the decision could be
shown to rest upon an incomplete appreciation of the facts.
That was a slender consolation; he found a more substantial ad-
vantage in the actual reopening of negotiations between the
members of two Churches which, for more than three hundred
years, had been at worst at war and at best at armed neutrality;
and yet another gain in the new attitude of Anglicans, who had
explored their pedigree and learnt to put a new value upon
their birthright.

There may have been comfort, too, in the reflection that if
by worldly standards he and Portal had failed, the judgment of
the world is not that of a court of last instance. Not merely the
heroic episodes, but even the ultimate triumphs of history, have
often been born on some stricken field or in the shipwreck of
some high endeavour. Nor may those who follow a religion,
which draws its very life from the death of its Founder, dare to
pass an easy verdict of failure upon those who have laboured